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THE EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 1 



By Nelson G. McCeea 
Columbia University 



It was with very great pleasure that I received the courteous 
invitation of your president to lay before you at this meeting an 
analysis of the results of the recent examinations in Latin of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. I recalled the very kind 
reception that you gave to my paper on this same subject at Wor- 
cester in 1913, and I ventured to accept this second invitation 
because I thought that upon this occasion I might be able, not only 
to present to you some very interesting and important facts, but 
also to offer some suggestions of a constructive character. For 
much of the material that I shall use I am indebted, as I was two 
years ago, to the ever-loyal help of the readers with whom I have 
been so long associated; but some of the most significant facts 
have been established by certain investigations into the records of 
the Board that Professor Fiske has been kind enough to have made. 

There are two reasons why I am especially glad to speak to you 
at this time. In the first place, we have good cause to hope that 
the inquiry into the status of Latin in the secondary schools which 
is now being made by the Committee on Ancient Languages of the 
Commission of the National Education Association on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education will result in definite improvements 
of various sorts. There is certainly need for such improvements. 
At the beginning of the third chapter of the very interesting volume 
entitled Latin and Greek in American Education, published in 191 1, 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey uses these words: 

There yet remains the question whether Latin and Greek as educational 
instruments are being utilized in our country in such a way as to yield the 
best results for training and culture. To this question a negative answer 
may unhesitatingly be given; but the causes are deep-seated and complex. 

1 This paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association 
of New England, at Boston, April 10, 1915. 
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I cannot but think that if it shall be possible to interpret aright 
the results of college-entrance examinations when such exami- 
nations are held as those of the Board are held, some helpful con- 
tributions may be made to the discussion of this question. 

But I am especially glad to speak to you for another reason also. 
It is now practically, though not absolutely, certain that June, 
191 5, will be the last June in which Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
will hold separate examinations for admission, except in the case 
of candidates who choose the new plan at Harvard. If these three 
colleges do thus discontinue their separate examinations, the num- 
ber of candidates examined in June otherwise than by the College 
Entrance Examination Board will be so very small proportionally 
that it will be possible to say with substantial truth that the Board 
has at last accomplished the object for which it was organized, 
this object being to offer to the candidate for admission to college, 
irrespective of the college which he selects, a single uniform series 
of examinations, in the administration of which the schools should 
at every step be associated with the colleges for the mutually satis- 
factory determination of a mutually interesting result. Now, it is 
possible, of course, to think of the College Entrance Examination 
Board simply as an examining and rating machine, whose object 
is merely to provide for the several colleges a uniform way of test- 
ing the acceptability of the candidates for admission, and which 
has no larger or finer purpose. But I venture to think that, upon 
reflection, every broad-minded teacher will feel the truth of the 
following paragraph, taken from President Butler's letter of 
resignation as chairman of the Board after twelve years of 
service: 

In my judgment, the College Entrance Examination Board is by far the 
most useful single constructive force that has ever come into the field of Ameri- 
can secondary and collegiate education. It has not only brought the colleges 
together in joint effort; it has not only helped to standardize the work of 
secondary schools throughout the country by its definitions of subjects of 
instruction and examination; but it has successfully performed the still more 
important service of bringing both colleges and the secondary schools into 
close and effective co-operation for the purpose of dealing in a truly educa- 
tional spirit with the transition from school to college. 
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I bespeak, therefore, for the Board and its committees, and 
especially, of course, for the examiners and readers in Latin, your 
most active and sympathetic co-operation. Hereafter, to a 
notably greater extent than ever before, the schools and the 
colleges are to be jointly responsible for the conduct of every detail 
of examinations for entrance to college. Nothing is perfect, and 
we Latinists, even beyond others, are necessarily Progressives. 
The present committee of examiners and the present group of 
readers have done and will do all that in them lies to help to solve 
in the fairest and most reasonable way the problems involved in 
the examinations. But there must be serviceable ideas which 
have not occurred to us, and which we would be most grateful to 
receive, and I wish, in behalf of my colleagues and myself, to assure 
every teacher here present and every teacher who may do me the 
honor to read this paper when published, that every practical 
suggestion for the improvement of the work will be most welcome 
and will receive most careful attention. It is, of course, needless 
to say that no change is possible which would imperil the standard 
of the Board. Every change must rather make that standard 
more concretely operative, in ways that are sensible and fair. 
I am quite sure that here in New England where, as was shown in 
the statistics published by Professor Fiske in the Educational 
Review for February, 19 12, the percentage of successful pupils in 
every Latin examination was far higher than the corresponding 
percentage of the total number examined by the Board, this ques- 
tion of the standard set by the character of the question paper will 
be viewed in the spirit of President Butler's letter. The stand- 
ard of these examinations must do justice to the standard of 
thoroughly good teaching in the schools. It is highly desirable 
to this end that we who are teachers of Latin should have for our 
help much greater light than we have had as yet upon the actual 
efficiency of this teaching and upon the reasons, whether adequate 
or inadequate, why candidates in certain sections or schools do 
not attain the proficiency shown by candidates in other sections or 
schools. We cannot otherwise continue to make the work of the 
Board a constructive force in American education. 
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The general impression of the Latin readers last June was that 
the results were definitely better than usual. This impression was, 
on the whole, borne out by Professor Fiske's report for 1914. 
You have doubtless studied the table on p. 58, in which he gives 
the comparative statistics of the candidates who passed in the three 
years, 1912, 1913, and 1914. It is very encouraging to note 
in the Latin papers 4, 5, and 6 the improvement of the figures 
for 1913 over those for 1912, and of the figures for 1914 over those 
for 1913. It is encouraging, too, to note that last June the 
percentages of the recommended candidates who took and passed 
the question papers in the new requirements in Latin were all above 
60 per cent, and that in papers 3, 4, and 5 the record was higher 
than in English A, and in papers 2 and 6 fell only a trifle below 
English A. But we must frankly admit that the situation is still 
quite unsatisfactory, at least to those of us (and I am sure that the 
members of this Association belong to this class) who are proud of 
our profession and jealous for its prestige. If you will recall the 
feelings with which you read in the October number of the Classical 
Journal Professor Wetmore's most interesting editorial on the 
results in grammar and Vergil that came under his own observa- 
tion as a reader, you will not, I am sure, be surprised by the things 
which I have to tell you, and you will, I venture to hope, be dis- 
posed to consider very gravely, both today and in the immediate 
future, whether the teaching of Latin need be to so great an extent 
obviously futile. It is certainly startling to know, as we do know 
from Professor Wetmore's account, that, out of 680 candidates, 
195 failed absolutely on the declension of litteris, and 242 on the 
declension of fructum; that 207 were wholly unable to give the 
pluperfect subjunctive active of quaeres, 215 the imperfect sub- 
junctive passive of reficiatur, and 276 the present imperative active 
of conquiescant. The fact which he notes about the conjugation 
of abdiderunt, that 554 out of 680 candidates failed absolutely in 
their attempt to write the future indicative active, and that nearly 
all of this number wrote abdabo, abdabis, etc., raises an interesting 
educational question. As the paper in grammar presupposes the 
completion of the reading of Cicero, the candidate will have made 
the acquaintance of several different compounds of -do, and will 
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have met each compound a fairly considerable number of times. 
Thus, in addition to abdo, he will have met condo, dedo, edo, perdo, 
prodo, reddo, trado. May we infer, from the way in which abdo 
was conjugated by 81 per cent of the 680 candidates, that all these 
verbs, if called for, have been regarded as belonging to the first 
conjugation, like do itself and circumdo, which they also meet in 
Caesar and Cicero ? I should be inclined to answer this question 
in the negative. It would, I fancy, be more likely that some of these 
compounds would have been correctly handled, others incorrectly. 
Yet from any rational point of view, all should have been right 
or all wrong. Do not sound principles of teaching require that as 
each new compound is encountered, it should be associated with 
the others of its kind — a kind, too, that, with the exception of 
circumdo, would from the beginning have been very carefully dis- 
tinguished in the matter of forms from the simple verb ? I cannot 
but think that in this case, as in many other cases in which defects 
are brought to light through the examinations, we should note 
carefully that soundest of sound educational principles, that things 
that belong together will be more easily remembered if grouped 
together, and that the observation of this grouping on the part of 
the pupil will help him materially in learning to reason logically. 

In this connection, some statistics about the treatment of 
derivation should be considered. Those who took the exami- 
nation in grammar were asked to explain the derivation of forensi, 
reficiatur, and conviviis. The report on this question covered 781 
candidates. The results follow, the numbers after each word indi- 
cating in order the recipients of full credit, of partial credit, of no 
credit; forensi, 87, 263, 431; reficiatur, 297, 293, 191; conviviis, 
29, 445, 307. The reader who made this report said in his letter: 
"Most of the perfect marks seem to come in groups — apparently 
from the same school. The number of absolute failures shows that 
this subject must be neglected in many schools." In view of these 
figures I should personally be grateful, perhaps we should all be 
grateful, for some information that would throw light on the practi- 
cal value of the study of derivation as distinguished from its 
scientific value. If this study is really practically useful, as it 
would seem to be, in associating together in the pupil's mind words 
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that belong together, and in thus helping him to remember these 
words, why is it so neglected ? How many teachers are there who 
have carefully tested its practical value and found it to be only 
"alleged"? The facts call for some discussion. 

It is interesting to note that in each of the last three years, 
1912, 1913, and 1914, the recommended candidates did distinctly 
better in each year in elementary composition (Latin 2) than in 
grammar (Latin 1). These papers, in accordance with the defi- 
nitions of the Board, are set for the same school year. But if we 
find that recommended candidates show greater control of forms 
and syntax in composition than in an examination which deals 
with grammar alone, have we any reason to be surprised? Are 
we not here confronted by another absolutely sound educational 
principle that a working control of facts may be gained most 
naturally and most surely in immediate connection with the 
specific problem for the solution of which they are needed ? I am 
disposed to believe that in practice we lay far too much emphasis 
in our teaching upon the knowledge of grammatical facts as such; 
so much emphasis, indeed, that we create unnecessary obstacles, 
and perhaps directly contribute, through our choice of method, 
to the poor showing made in this subject. I am disposed to believe 
that to a far greater extent than is now the case these facts should 
be learned simply because without their help one can neither trans- 
late Latin into English nor turn English into Latin. It is, after 
all, these two processes in which we are vitally interested, and 
grammar is a means to an end, and, except for the unusual student, 
a means only. Is it not true that an examination in prose compo- 
sition is a far more rational test of a student's knowledge of gram- 
mar than separate paper in grammar? May we not properly 
raise the question whether the setting of a separate paper in 
grammar is educationally sound when we have at our command the 
complementary tests of sight translation and prose composition ? 
I said two years ago that, in view of the normal character of the 
questions, the results in grammar were to me incomprehensible. 
They are so still; unless, indeed, they are partially due, as I have 
just suggested, to the fact that in attempting to pass the exami- 
nation in grammar the candidates are attempting to reproduce 
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knowledge as such, whereas in the examination in composition they 
are using whatever knowledge they have as a tool, the end being 
to render into a foreign language a succession of ideas stated in 
English. In comparison with the second of these processes, the 
first is definitely less natural, definitely more difficult and treacher- 
ous, and, in my own judgment, definitely less educative. 

I am able this year to present to you some very interesting 
statistics showing the relative proficiency in prepared work and 
in sight work of the candidates who offered 4 (Cicero and sight), 
and 5 (Vergil and sight). Table I was compiled for me in the 
office of the Board and includes all the answer books still on file. 
In Cicero 174 books and in Vergil 104 books could not be included 
because they had been sent to the colleges chosen by the candidates. 

TABLE I 



Parts I and II 
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Part II: 
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Whole 
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4.6 


44 
4.8 


108 
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. 611 Candidates 






Percentage . . 


272 
44-5 


188 
30.8 


IS 

2.4 


12 
2.0 


82 
13-4 


42 
6.9 



You will observe that in Cicero 74. 2 per cent of the 920 candi- 
dates were homogeneous successes or failures, and that the same is 
true of 75.3 per cent of the 611 candidates in Vergil. In other 
words, it is true of three-fourths of the candidates in Cicero and 
in Vergil that if competent they pass in both parts independently, 
and if incompetent they fail in both parts independently. You 
will observe further that in Cicero 16.3 per cent passed on the 
paper as a whole though they failed in one of its two parts, and 
that the saving power of sight translation in comparison with pre- 
pared work is as n. 7 per cent to 4.6 per cent. In the case of 
Vergil 15.8 per cent passed on the paper as a whole though failing 
on one of the two parts, and here again the greater efficiency in 
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sight translation is evident, the ratio being 13.4 per cent to 2.4 
per cent. As Part I includes the questions on the subject-matter, 
it is interesting to note that, aside from those candidates who failed 
consistently in both parts, only 4 . 7 per cent of the 920 candidates 
in Cicero and 6.9 per cent of the 611 candidates in Vergil failed to 
pass the examination as a whole because, while passing in Part II, 
they failed in Part I. It would thus seem to be quite clear that the 
performance in these two subjects is substantially the same, with 
slight but definite superiority shown in Vergil. It is clear also 
that, in the case of those who succeed in one part only, the sight 
translation is being better done than the prepared work. 

I have but one comment to bring to your attention in this con- 
nection. This is, however, a comment of importance. In 1913 
and again in 1914, the readers complained of the fact that the sight 
translation was very frequently wrong, because a candidate who 
showed an adequate control of vocabulary, forms, and syntax 
would nevertheless achieve a most perverse rendering "by pulling 
words far out of their natural and proximate combination." Even 
very good books suffered heavily from this fault, and in many this 
blindness to the suggestion of the word-order was the chief cause 
of trouble. The idea in which I am interested at this point, 
like every other idea that this paper contains, is a purely practical 
one. I am in no wise concerned with theory, in no wise concerned 
with the value of knowledge for its own sake. I wish to urge the 
utilization of the order of words as affording one of the most helpful 
possible clues to the discovery of the idea expressed in those words. 
There is no question here of emphasis as indicated by word order. 
Rather, I wish to remind you of the familiar fact that in a Latin 
sentence the march of the words, or rather of the word-groups (for 
the word-groups are really the blocks with which the sentence is 
built), represents normally the gradual emergence of the idea into 
shape; that we have at work the principle of the moving picture; 
and that every well-taught student ought to know, by a sort of 
instinct, that, if he wishes to get the thought most quickly and most 
surely, he must under no circumstances get it except in the order 
in which the Latin writer has expressed it. But the order of words 
is most surely noted if the Latin be read aloud both in the pupil's 
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private preparation and in the classroom. To what extent, I 
wonder, is Latin read aloud for this purely practical reason ? Let 
me state here the significant fact that in grammar 444 candidates 
out of 781 did not indicate the accent of temporum correctly. 

You will recall, perhaps, that in my paper of two years ago 
I had much to say about the poor quality of the answers which 
were given to the questions on the papers in Cicero and Vergil. 
You will say of me today, "Eandem cantilenam canis." I must 
plead in excuse the pressure of the facts. Let me give you some 
statistics. The reports of the readers show that in the case of the 
following questions the number of answer books indicated after 
each received no credit at all: On Cicero Pro Lege Manilla 33: 
By what law was Pompey put in command of the war with the 
pirates? 81 out of 231. In what year? 162 out of 231. Where 
was Samos? 145 out of 231. Where was Misenum? 211 out 
of 231. Where was the place referred to in Ostiense ? 149 out of 
231. What force does an vero give to a question? 167 out of 
231. What part of speech is pro ? 157 out of 231. Explain the 
meaning of quibus vitam ac spiritum ducitis. 56 out of 101. On 
Vergil Aeneid iv. 371-87: Under what circumstances were these 
words spoken ? 35 out of 124. State two reasons why it is natural 
for Dido to think first of Juno. 31 out of 124. How does the 
goddess show her pity at the close of Book iv? 58 out of 124. 
Explain the reference in Satumius. 65 out of 124. Explain the 
reference in Lycias sortes. 90 out of 124. Explain the reference 
in interpres divom. 33 out of 124. On Vergil Aeneid vi. 791-807: 
What and where was Latio ? 42 out of 92. What and where were 
Caspia regna? 68 out of 92. What and where was Ausonia 
terra? 40 out of 92. 

Before I proceed to comment upon these answers of last June, 
let me add in the same way a few cases from the Vergil question- 
paper of 1913: On Aeneid i. 494-508: What had caused the feeling 
described in the first two verses of this passage? 45 out of in. 
What are the two important elements in this description of Dido ? 
10 out of in. (This question was unusually well handled.) Why 
was Aeneas already disposed to sympathize with her ? 56 out of 
in. Where were the iuga Cynthi? 98 out of in. Who were 
the Oreades ? 66 out of 1 1 1 . 
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It is, I take it, quite clear, without the citation of further ex- 
amples, that on the whole, the questions were not well answered. 
Let me remind you that the new requirements represent a com- 
promise between opposing views, and that there are many today, 
both in school and in college, who believe that a thorough knowledge 
of some specified portion of Latin is essential for proper training. 
So far as I understand their position, these teachers believe in the 
desirability of learning, in connection with the authors that are 
read, a considerable number of facts of a culture-historical char- 
acter, because of the value of the facts themselves. I do not now 
intend to discuss the problem from this standpoint. I wish instead 
to consider the desirability, or rather necessity, of knowing these 
facts, not for their own sake, but as a means to an end. Is it not 
an essentially vicious policy to allow young minds to form the 
habit of translating from a foreign language into the vernacular 
without gaining any clear conception in a concrete way, in terms 
of actual persons, places, and objects, of the ideas expressed by 
the words which they have so glibly or so haltingly used ? There 
lurks in all language study the danger that the words will cease 
to be felt as merely representative of the facts or ideas and come 
to be regarded as things in themselves. Our rivals in natural 
science use against us with great force the argument that in labor- 
atory work no student can escape vitalizing contact with concrete, 
objective reality. Whatever position may be taken with regard 
to the importance of knowing for their own sake the facts involved 
in the two prescribed speeches of Cicero and the three prescribed 
books of Vergil, is it not literally and inevitably true that a very 
considerable number of these facts are indispensable in order that 
the pupil may be trained always to translate with full consciousness 
that he is translating ideas about objective realities and is not 
juggling with mere words? What does it mean when 42 out of 
92 candidates, picked at random, do not know where Latium was, 
further than, at the best, that it was somewhere in Italy ? What 
does it mean when 40 out of 92 candidates do not know that 
Ausonia terra means Italy itself ? What does it mean when 98 out 
of in candidates do not know where the iuga Cynthi were ? Does 
it not for one thing mean this: That in an age in which apparatus, 
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such as maps, pictures, plans, models, etc., is exceedingly common, 
much being provided in the textbooks themselves, no proper use 
of a map, not to speak of other helps to visualization, could have 
been made? A distinguished professor of secondary education 
told me a little while ago that he had recently been in a school- 
room in which the class was translating that passage in the speech 
for the Manilian law, which deals with the raising of the siege of 
Cyzicus by the forces of Lucullus. To his astonishment, not a 
single reference was made during the hour to the proximity of 
Cyzicus to the Dardanelles, on which just now the eyes of the world 
are fastened. Is it a wonder that the ideas of our pupils are so 
hazy; that deprived of the stimulus which contact with actual 
concrete, objective fact normally gives to the human mind, they 
so often fail to become vitally interested in the work, and fail, 
therefore, to give the co-operation which the modern educational 
psychologist regards as indispensable for good results? For, as 
you know, it is held, and it seems to me with absolute justice, that 
teaching, to be good, must win what is called reflective attention 
and must lead the pupil " to realize a problem as his own, so that 
he is self-induced to attend in order to find out its answer." 1 

Let me give you one luminous answer which was given last 
June to the following question set on the passage from the sixth 
book of the Aeneid: "What was Vergil's conception of the mission 
of Rome?" "I do not believe that Vergil had very much con- 
ception of the mission of Rome; although he wrote about it, 
I believe he borrowed his thoughts from Homer; he was said to 
have done this frequently, and why not here ? For he was very 
much engrossed in the minor details of his poem." 

If we Latinists expect to convince others of the value of Latin 
as an instrument in education, it is simply inconceivable that we 
should allow our pupils to translate (it may be into very decent 
English) authors who are essentially objective, without their know- 
ing, in terms of the outer world, precisely what they mean by the 
words they are using. Difficult as the task may be, we must try 
to train as many as possible to think always in terms of the concrete 
fact. It follows then that, whether the facts of ancient life should 

' John Dewey, The School and the Child, ed. by J. J. Findlay, p. 94. 
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be known for their own sake or not, they must be known in con- 
nection with the reading of the passage whose meaning depends upon 
them. It has been the purpose of the examiners who have framed 
all the question-papers under the new requirements to ask, in the 
main, only such questions on Cicero and Vergil as arose naturally 
out of the passage set for translation, and to ask, further, only such 
questions as were inevitable if the passage were to be understood 
concretely and not nebulously. I beg your consideration of this 
particular point. Is not our theory the correct one? It is, of 
course, quite possible that we may have failed at times in applying 
it. But is not the general principle not only sound, but in this 
connection the only sound principle ? If a thousand Oreades gather 
around Diana, why should not the candidate who offers that passage 
know that these nymphs were not Naiads, nor yet Dryads, but 
Oreads, mountain-nymphs, as was indeed suitable for the huntress 
goddess? Yet 66 out of in candidates did not know this fact. 

Table II, compiled for me in the office of the Board, may, I 
fancy, be regarded as fairly representing the performance of groups 
of some size in which the great majority of the candidates are well 
prepared. The treatment of the questions is noticeably inferior 
to the rest of the work. But it is interesting to observe how large 
is the proportion of those who did pass in the prescribed translation 
and would have passed in the questions also, if they had been able 
to secure a few more credits on the latter. A very little additional 
knowledge would have increased to a remarkable degree the per- 
centage of those who passed separately in the questions. 

TABLE II 
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I shall be grateful for some expression of opinion on a theory 
by which, in the endeavor to put it to the test of use, I have come 
to set some store. We must not ask our pupils to learn in any 
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formal way these facts of the ancient civilization until it is probable 
that they already know these facts. In so far as assigned work 
is concerned, the language itself demands all their time and energy. 
But the description or story of ancient life with which they are 
engaged must be made to seem real, alive, and therefore interesting. 
For this specific purpose, i.e., to enable his pupils to visualize and 
thereby to discover the intrinsic human interest of the tale, the 
teacher will use from week to week all the facts that are pertinent, 
and, by skilful repetition, will make most of these facts familiar to 
his class, without ever having made them the subject-matter, even 
partially, of a formally assigned lesson. When this point is 
reached but not earlier, these facts may properly be co-ordinated 
by formal study and recitation. In the pursuit of this end as in the 
pursuit of happiness, we must "by indirection find direction out." 
In the article on the Board's examinations for 1911, published 
in the Educational Review for February, 191 2, Professor Fiske 
divided the candidates into twelve groups, and showed in tabular 
form the performance of each group in comparison with the other 
groups and with the statistics of the examinations as a whole. 
The differences between the columns were very striking, some 
groups being far above the average, while other groups fell equally 
far below it. The new requirements in Latin, under which papers 
were set for the first time in 1911, have now been operative for four 
years. It occurred to me that it would be interesting to determine, 
if possible, the performance of a group of reasonable size, composed 
of candidates from schools that send all, or practically all, of their 
pupils to the Board's examinations exclusively. If it should appear 
that such a group, working in an environment presumably rather 
favorable to success, achieved after all only a success d'estime, one 
might fairly conclude that the standard of these question-papers 
was somewhat in advance of educational conditions. On the other 
hand, any noteworthy success would furnish irrefragable proof that 
in the future that could be done by more teachers and even by 
many which, as a matter of fact, had already been done by some. 
At my request, therefore, Professor Fiske had Tables III and IV 
compiled in the office of the Board. These tables represent the 
combined records of the candidates from seven schools of the kind 
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just described. As these schools are widely separated geographi- 
cally and do their work amid very different surroundings, their com- 
bined performance may be taken to be fairly representative of what 
is possible under favorable educational conditions. A number of 
other schools might have been included, but it was felt by both 
Professor Fiske and myself that these seven furnished sufficient 
data. The tables need, I think, no explanation, further than that 
the figures under the caption B are taken from Professor Fiske's 
report for 1914, while those under the caption S give the statistics 
for the seven schools. 

TABLE III 
All Candidates 





Number 


60-100 


50-59 


49-0 


Subject 


B 


S 


B 


S 


B 


S 


B 


S 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


997 

802 

740 

1,094 

7iS 
648 


193 
iS° 
224 
224 
114 
99 


54-8 
S6.7 
61.5 
58.7 
61.9 

5i-i 


89.6 
90.7 
86.2 
84.8 
79.0 
83.8 


17.8 
14.0 

*5S 
12.7 
14. 1 
16.5 


9.9 

6.6 

8.9 

10.3 

11. 4 

10. 1 


27.4 

29-3 
23.0 
28.6 
24.0 
32-4 


o-5 

2.7 

4-9 
4-9 
9.6 
6.1 



TABLE IV 

Recommended Candidates 





Number 


60-100 


5°-59 


49-0 


Subject 


B 


s 


B 


s 


B 


S 


B 


s 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


645 
486 
472 

7H 

484 

38i 


139 
96 

155 

163 

88 

72 


61.6 
64.4 

69-S 
68.6 
69.4 
64.0 


92.8 

95-8 
87.7 
87.1 
78.4 
86.1 


16.4 
10.9 

iS-o 
13.0 

13-4 
13.6 


7.2 
2.1 
9.0 

8.6 

12-5 

8-3 


22.0 
24.7 

15-5 
18.4 
17.2 
22.4 


0.0 

2.1 

3-3 
4-3 
9.1 

5-6 



I need not analyze the results in detail. Suffice it to say that 
alike in the largeness of the percentage of the candidates of this 
group who secured 60 per cent or better, and in the smallness of the 
percentage of those who fell below 50 per cent, the two tables afford 
abundant ground for reflection. I beg you to note further that 
the number of candidates in this group is, in each examination- 
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subject, a very considerable fractional part of the total number 
examined by the Board in that subject. 

The record of one of those schools proved to be so remarkable 
that I was unable to deny you the pleasure of seeing it. It will be 
observed that its candidates, recommended and non-recommended, 
took 59 separate examinations. In 54 the candidate passed, in 4 
a grade of between 59 per cent and 50 per cent was secured, and 
in only one case did a candidate, fall below 50 per cent. It is a 
matter of keen regret that I am prevented by the wise policy of the 
Board, not only from giving you the name of this school, but even 
from suggesting the slightest clue to its identity. 

TABLE V 





Recommended 
Candidates 


Non-Recommended 
Candddaxes 


Au. Candidates 




Number 


60-100 


Number 


60-100 


Number 


60-100 


59-50 


40-0 


I 

3 

4 

s 

6 


3 
3 

2 

7 
S 
8 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


4 

4 

S 

10 

1 
7 


100. 

7S-o 
100. 

70.0 
100. 

8S-7 


7 

7 

7 

17 

6 
IS 


100. 

85-7 
100. 

82.4 
100. 

93-3 


O.O 

14-3 
O.O 

11. 8 
0.0 
6-7 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
S-8 
0.0 
0.0 



May we not take heart from these records of positive achieve- 
ment ? The general percentages of the Board in Latin are intoler- 
ably low. Is it not incumbent upon every self-respecting teacher 
of Latin, despite the difficulties, often very serious difficulties, with 
which he may have to contend, resolutely to decline to admit that 
others may be able to produce concrete, business-like results, but 
not he? In many places in the country and especially here in 
New England, the teaching of Latin is more keenly alive, more 
flexible and sympathetic in its adjustment to the rightful demands 
of modern life, than ever before. But it is far from being so every- 
where, and the classical associations of the country must still 
inspire and show the way. 



